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V’D BE A BUTTERFLY. 

‘‘I’d be a butterfly!” Such were the 
words of little Harry Ramble, as he stood 
at the school-room window, one summer 
forenoon, and looked out upon the green 
fields and rustling trees. A bright butter- 
‘fly was fluttering among the leaves under 
his eye; and on one side hung a cage, with 
a canary bird init. Harry looked at the 
bird and then at the butterfly, and he de- 
cidedly preferred the lot of the latter. 

“I can’t see the use of being pent up, 
this way, in school,’ continued Harry ; 
‘“‘what was the sunshine made for, if not 
to bask in! And what were the cherries 
made for, if not to be eaten! But here 
we must stay, the best part of the day, 
and not look upon the clear blue sky. And 
if we miss a worl of our lessons, why we 
must be thrashed for it. Poor John Blus- 
ter is having it now; and my turn will 
come next, I suppose. Oh! I'd be a but- 
terfly.” 

I have written the very words that Har- 
ty uttered, and my young readers will per- 
ceive how foolish they look in print. * In- 
deed I believe that Harry himself will be 
ashamed of them, when he sees them. 

Harry never had any great fondness for 
his book, and, on a bright sun-shiny day, 
he was more averse to it than ever. He 
longed to be in the green woods, search- 
ing for berries, or standing on the pebbly 
beach, and skipping the stones over the 
smooth water. When told to get his les- 
son, he would fix his eyes upon his book, 
but permit his thoughts to wander far 
away from the subject before him. 

One night, Harry came home, and laid 
his complaints before his father. The idle 
boy tried to convince him, that there was 
no use of schools, and said that he should 
be much happier, if he had no lessons to 
get. Mr. Ramble heard his son’s reason- 
ings with patience, and was about to ex- 
pose the folly and childishness of them, 
when another plan entered his mind. He 
remembered that experience was better 
than precept, and determined to give Har- 
ry a practical lesson, which might convince 
him that he was in the wrong. The in- 
dulgent parent then addressed his son in 
the following words : 

“Well, Harry, you have made a discov- 
ery. Here for these thousand years, the 
good people of the world have been doing, 
what you have found to be wholly un- 
necessary. They have yorked, when they 
would have enjoyed themselves better, if 








they had remained idle. Schools have 
been established, when there was no use 
for them; and boys have been made to 
study, when they would be happier, if there 
were no such thing as study. You are a 
bright boy, Harry; come hither. You 
shall prove by your own example, that what 
you say is true. You shall leave school 
this very day. You shall follow your own 
pleasure. You shall not be pent up from 
the sunshine ina dark room. You shall 
roam in the open air, and pluck the bright 
flowers, and lay at full length, on the fra- 
grant grass. Harry, you shall be a but- 
terfly.” 

For a long time, Harry could not be- 
lieve that his father’s permission was giv- 
en in earnest. When satisfied, however, 
that he might leave school if he wished to, 
he clapped his hands with joy! He thought 
that he should now be the happiest crea- 
ture alive. He spent the rest of the day 
in idleness, and the next morning arose 
at a late hour, and went down into the par- 
lor. He there contented himself with a 
cold breakfast, and then tried to think of 
some amusement for the day. 

The forenoon was spent by Harry in 
swinging on a high gate; but it unfortu- 
nately happened, that just as he was going 
to jump off, the hinges of the gate broke, 
and down it came upon him to the ground. 
He limped away into the house, but con- 
cealed his pain from his parents. After 
dinner, he collected a little pile of stones, 
and stood up to throw them at a mark. 
He had continued this sport but a little 
while, when one of the stones glanced, and 
instead of reaching the mark, took a peep 
into the kitchen window, and broke a pane 
of glass. Harry felt rather sorry at this 
accident, which spoiled his afternoon’s 
play. He went to bed at an early hour, 
but did not rise any earlier than he rose 
the morning before. 

The third day of his liberation from 
school, was a disastrous one to poor Har- 
try. He had gone into the fields to shoot 
at birds, with his bow and arrow. All at 
once, he saw a mad bull, running and 
leaping towards him. He threw down his 
bow and arrow, and run away as fast as 
he could. After him came the bull, roar- 
ing and plunging, and levelling his horns. 
Harry was so frightened that he could not 
see the path beforehim. He stumbled and 
fell into a ditch. The bull leaped right 
over his head, and went on his way. 

Harry felt grateful for his escape, but 
found himself in a situation, that was not 





very comfortable. He was up to his 
shoulders in mud and water, and he was 
afraid to get out, even if he had been able 
to; because the bull might chase him 
again. There he remained for several hours, 
till at last the owner of the bull happen- 
ing to pass by, took him out from the ditch. 
Unfortunate Harry! I recollect that I 
met him, as I was returning from school. 
He was walking along at a curioas pace, 
and his arms were stretched apart, so that 
the water might drip from them upon the 
groynd. His shoes were gone, and his 
stockings were covered with slime. His 
countenance was sad, and he was evident- 
ly not ingood humor. When he got home, 
his affectionate mother was quite alarmed 
at hisappearance. But I heard his father 
tell him, ‘that he looked like anything 
but a butterfly.” He was taken good care 
of, and put to bed. 

The next day, Harry resolved to keep 
near the house, and not venture forth into 
the fields. He climbed up a cherry tree, 
which was bending with its ruby burden, 
and there seated himself to pass the day 
in feasting. He devoured so many cher- 
ries, that he did not feel an appetite for 
dinner, and as the weather was very warm, 
he leaned his head against the trunk of 
the tree, and fell asleep. He was awak- 
ed by a sudden and violent fall. The 
branch on which he sat, had given way, 
and @rdpped him on the ground. The 
family were startled by his screams, and 
coming out, they found him considerably 
bruised. He was taken into the house, 
and it was found that the fall had not only 
injured him, but that the cherries had 
made him sick. <A physician was sent for. 
Harry was obliged to take medicine. He 
became quite unwell. 

Four days after this accident, I visited 
Harry in his chamber. He was nearly re- 
covered, and to my surprise, I found him 
reading. He welcomed me, and toid me 
that he was anxious to get well, so that he 
might goto school. ‘* I have become con- 
vinced,” said he, “tof my folly. It is by 
industry and study alone, that men become 
great and esteemed. And, do you know, 
that I used to enjoy myself more in the 
one little hour between our school hours, 
than Ihave done during the whole time 
that I have stayed away? I pray to 
Heaven, that my folly may be forgiven.” 

Mr. Ramble witnessed with pleasure his 
son’s reformation. Harry again became a 
member of our school; and he is now at 
the head of his class. He often says, that 
there is no pleasure like that, which arises 
from the fulfilment of duty. And next to 
the duty of gratitude to our Creator, he 
places that of exerting, in a useful and vir- 
tuous way, the talents which he has be- 
stowed on us.—Parley’s Mag. 








Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


ECLIPSES. 


“Uncle Arthur, is it not a good time to 
tell us about the eclipse of the moon, now 
while it is shining so brightly?” inquired 
little Frank May. ‘I have not forgotten 
your promire.” 

“Neither have I, my little fellow, and 
if you will listen and try to understand 
me, now is our time.” 

** How far is the moon from us, Frank ?”’ 

** Tt is 240,000 miles.” 

“Tell me what more you have learned 
about the moon?” 

“It is the nearest heavenly body to us ; 








is about 2,162 miles in diameter. It re- 
volves in an eliptical orbit around the 
earth once in about 29 1-2 days, perform- 
ing almost 13 revolutions around the earth 
at the same time that it accompanies the 
earth in her revolution about the sun, once 
in every year.” 

“* Well, Frank, you must imagine these 
two immense balls, earth and moon, rolling 
through space every year, making in their 
mighty and grand movement, a finished 
circle around the sun, which in relation to 
thems fixed as a centre, though about 
95,000,000 of miles from these, whirling 
orbs. The great Creator, who made the 
sun to rule the day, and the moon to rule 
the night, has so arranged their motion 
in their orbits, that at times a straight 
line might commence at the centre of the 
sun, pass through the earth and extend te 
the moon. The moon is then said to be 
in opposition with the sun, because it is on 
the opposite side of the earth in reference 
tothe sun. The earth is then directly 
between the sun and moon, and the earth 
being a dénse opaque body, intercepts the 
sun’s rays, and the dark shadow of the © 
earth extends to the moon, and that is 
what we are looking at, when we say the 
moon is eclipsed. Do you understand 
me, Frank?” 

‘I think I do, and is not little Isadore’s 
picture on the wall there, eclipsed by my 
head now ?” 

“Yes, precisely.” 

** Isadore’s picture is the moon, my head 
is the earth, and the lamp is the sun.” 

“OI understand it now, uncle Arthur ; 
and how foolish for the Indians to be so 
terrified at nothing buta shadow. Some- 
times they think the great Spirit is angry 
with them, and very often a chief and 
brave warrior, who never trembled before 
a living foe, will wrap himself in his blan- 
ket, and lie down to die in fear of a shadow 
thatis thousands of miles from him.” 

‘* Eclipses have, in all ages, been to the 
unlearned, the supposed heralds of future 
events, and have usually been looked upon 
by the ignorant and superstitious, as omens. 
of future evil. I will tell you of one which 
occurred in the time of Alexander the 
Great. In addition to the inheritance of 
his father Philip’s powerful kingdom, Al- 
exander had by his own conquests, greatly 
extended his empire. He had made him- 
self sovereign also of Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Phoenecia and Judea; but his restless and 
unsatisfied ambition looked over the boun- 
daries of his broad realm, and he could not 
sit quietly on his throne, while Darius’ 
kingdom of Persia lay beside his own un- 
conquered. In Alexander's career, action 
followed close upon thought, and conquest 
upon action. His dauntless army, after 
their long and weary march over almost 
impassable mountains and burning deserts, 
had already forded the dangerous and ra- 
pid current of the Tigris, and for a few 
hours of rest had spread their tents in 
the dominions of Darius, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the rival army. Night 
had come on, and the full bright moon was 
traversing the sky, as it is now, Frank, 
when the soldier guards perceived the orb 
to be suddenly darkening. The fearful in- 
telligence was communicated to the slum- 
bering army, and consternation and fren- 
zy ran through the encampment. Alex- 
ander summoned the soothsayers, and in- 
structed them to convene together in ref- 
erence to this fearful phenomenon; and 
after consultation to report the portent of 
this shadowy mystery. The soothsayers 
informed the Macedonian army that the 
sun was the ally of Alexander, and that 
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the moon was on the side of Darius—that 
the sudden darkening of the orb presaged the 
night of death and destruction which was 
impending over the Persian army anc the 
kingdom of Darius. ‘The effect of this 
announcement upon the desponding army 
was electrical. Every doubt was removed, 
and even hope gave place to calm confi- 
dence and certainty. Another morning 
and the army of only 50,000, with its ter- 
rible and invincible phalanx of strength 
and dauntless courage, were looking down 
undismayed from the neighboring hills 
upon the mighty host they had to encoun- 
ter. Some historians estimate Darius’ ar- 
my at 600,000 ; others, at a million. But 
Alexander looked over this mighty mass, 
and felt himself already their conqueror. 
When the bright moon again rose over the 
blood-red plain of Arbela, Darius had fled, 
his army was vanquished,and 300,000 dead 
and dying Persians paved the battle-field 
of that terrible day, and Alexander was 
the haughty monarch of almost the whole 
known world. This was the proudest vic- 
tory of Alexander’s life, but, Frank, what 
is the history of that day’s slaughter, but 
a record of most remorseless robbery and 
murder. How thankful ought the little 
readers of the Companion to be, that the 
time has gone by in the world’s history 
when the great must be those whose 
hands and hearts are crimsoned with poor 
soldier’s blood. Now, we esteem those 
the truly great who are great in patriot- 
ism, humanity, learning and benevolence. 
ARTHUR LEE. 

[We should be glad to hear again from this 

valued Correspondent.] 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. LI. 


JoseruinE, first wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Born 1768—Died 1814. 


Maria Rose Josephine Taxher De La Page- 
tie, was the daughter ofa highly respectable 
family of Martinique. Josephine was born at 
the island of Saint Pierre, in the year 1768. 
Here she resided during her early years on the 
estate of her aunt, who was tenderly attached 
to her, and who paid great attention to her ed- 
ucation. At an early age, Josephine was mar- 
ried to Viscount Alexander de Beauharnais, 
then a major in the French army, and son of 
the Governor-General of the Carribean Is- 
lands. The property of this gentleman adjoin- 
ed that of Madam de Renaudin’s (Josephine’s 
aunt) and from interested motives, Alexander 
was obliged by his father, to marry Josephine, 
although he was previously attached to another 
lady. Josephine loved her husband sincerely, 
althougli he gave her serious cause for jealousy. 
She remonstrated with him for his ill conduct, 
but this only made matters worse, “and serv- 
ed to increase the distance between them.” 
On arriving at Paris, Josephine was presented 
at court, where her amiability made her an ob- 
ject of affection to many, but the coldness ex- 
isting between herself and her husband, and 
the declining health of her mother, induced 
her to return to Martinique in 1787, but the 
insurrections which broke out there in 1791, 
obliged her to again return tu Paris, The rank 
of General Beauharnais, gave his wife con- 
siderable importance and influence, which she 
exerted in assisting many unfortunate persons, 
and in saving numbers from the scaffold. 
“ During the revolution; General Beauharnais, 
embraced the new ideas which were dissemi- 
nated, with all the enthusiasm of an exalted 
imagination.” In 1793, the revolutionary ex- 
cesses spared neither age, virtue or merit, and 
Beauharnais, who had valiantly defended his 
country, was calumniated, and thrown into 
prison. When thus dangerously situated, Jo- 
sephime forgot all her wrongs, paid him 
the mest devoted and affectionate attention, 
and made unceasing efforts to save him, by 
which she rendered herself an object of suspi- 
cion. Her husband now fully appreciated the 
merit of his wife, and wrote her several most 
touching letters, in which he expressed his ad- 
miration of her noble conduct, and besought 
her forgiveness for his former treatment, and 
proved with sincerity that his last thoughts 
and affections were with her, by recommend- 
ing her to the tender care of his brother, who 
was an excellent man, and who won and re- 
tained the regard of Josephine until her death. 

In her turn, Josephine was imprisoned in the 
prison of the Madelonetto, where she received 
the last letter of adieu from her husband, and 
heard of hisdeath. This dreadful intelligence 
had such an effect upon her that she remain- 
ed insensible for some time, and her illness 
caused the delay of her own sentence. But 
during the whole time of her imprisonment, Jo- 
sephine never allowed herself for a moment, to 
entertain the idea that she should be executed, 
for a prediction had been made to her by an 
old negress in Martinique, which had so strong- 











ly impressed her, that she could not shake off 
the conviction that what had been foretold 
would actually take place. The prediction 
was this. One day ina walk in a coffee plan- 
tation near Saint Pierre, she had seen an old 
woman who bore the reputation of a fortune 
teller, surrounded by slaves. Madamoselle 
Taxhar approached and stopped to listen, on 
perceiving her, the sorceress took her hand, 
and after examining it, uttered a loud cry, and 
dropping it refused to tell her thoughts, This 
conduct aroused the curiosity of Josephine, 
who insisted upon hearing her fortuge. The 
old woman said, “ You will not believe me if 
I tell you.” But Josephine insisted upon hear- 
ing her predictions, and the negress proceeded, 
— You will be married soon, but your union 
will not be happy, you will become a widow, 
and then you will become Queen of France ; 
you will pass some glorious and happy years, 
but you will perish in insurrection.” The old 
woman then hurried off, and would answer 
none of the questions put to her. Josephine 
laughed at the matter, and thought no more of 
it until the death of her first husband, and 
from that time, what had been predicted to her 
appeared far from absurd and even possible. 

The death of the tyrant Robespiere saved the 
lives of many who had been condemned, and 
Josephine’s among the rest. After General 
Bonaparte had dispersed the different sections 
and parties in Paris, and seized their arms, 
Eugena de Beauharnais then only fifteen years 
of age, boldly presented himself to him, and 
requested permission to wear his father’s 
sword. Bonaparte admired the spirit of the 
lad, which he publicly commended, and this 
circumstance led him to wish to see the widow 
of the celebrated General Beauharnais, who 
was living in a retreat at Malmaison, assisting 
in the education of her children. 

Bonaparte saw and became attached to Jose- 
phine, who for a long time refused the offer of 
his hand, fearing froin his ambitious character, 
which she soon discovered, that the marriage 
would not prove a happy one. She at length 
however, listened to the dictates of her own 
heart, and the wishes of her friends, and be- 
came the wife of him who promised to bestow 
paternal affection upon her children. Atthe 
commencement of her marriage, Jcsephine’s 
attachment to Bonaparte was not as strong as 
it afterwards became, and in his btters he 
oftén complained that her affectior for him 
was not nearly as great as his forher. He 
was extremely jealous of all his wife’s male 
friends, and Josephine was obliged almost to 
banish gentlemen from her presence, lest she 
should displease. her husband. When Napo- 
leon carried his arms into Egypt, Josephine 
lived at Malmaison, engaged in her favorite 

ursuit, botany, and she built an extensive hot- 

ouse, which she filled with a most rare and 

valuable collection of exotics. When Bona- 

parte was promoted to the Consulate, Josephine 

profited by his new elevation to extend her be- 

nevolence; she became the soother of the sor- 

rows of all who came near her, and she was 

beloved and respected by all who had heard 

her name. Josephine was consecrated Em- 
press of France by Pope Pius Seventh, and 

Napoleon placed the iron crown upon her head. 
When seated on the throne, and wearing the 
double diadem, surrounded by the love and 
glory of her illustrious husband, and cherished 
by the French people, Josephine little thought 
that she should so soon have to yield it all toa 
stranger. Her son and daughter had made il- 
lustrious alliances, and if Hortense’s son had 

lived, Josephine would probably never have 
known the deep agony of being divorced from 

a husband whom she then so tenderly loved. 
But this child died, and the Empress having no 
children by her second husband, the family and 
ministers of Bonaparte began to persuade him 
to be divorced from her, and’contracf an alli- 
ance with a sovereign princess.. For along 
time, Napoleon resisted their persuasions, for 
he was tenderly devoted to his lovely and ex- 
cellent wife, whom he frequently declared was 
the only woman whom he ever truly loved. 
After the divorce became a subject of discus- 
sion, each knock at the door of Josephine’s 
apartment, caused her such violent agitation, 
that she could with difficulty breathe, and on 
more than one occasion, she fainted from the 
fear of hearing the confirmation of the separa- 
tion she so much dreaded. At length the 
Senate confirmed the dissolution of the mar- 
riage in 1809. When the Empress knew that 
her fate was decided, she shed such an abun- 
dance of tears, that her sight was impaired for 
many, many months. “ But she proved herself 
superior to her elevated situation, by sacrificing 
her crown forthe good of her country.” The 
Senate by unanimous vote, granted her the 
privilege of retaining the title of Empress, and 
she retired to her cherished retreat, where she 
was attended by a circle of affectionate friends, 
who preferred following their beloved mistress 
to remaining at the court of Maria Louisa. 
Josephine occupied herself with doing good 
and benevolent actions. The Emperor con- 
stantly corresponded with her, asked her ad- 
vice and took every means in his power to 
make her as happy as possible. He invaria- 
bly spoke of her with approbation, even in the 
presence of his second wife, who became so 
jealous of her that in going to St. Germain, she 
deviated from the usual road, to avoid passing 
Malmaison. “The Empress Josephine in her 
retirement, at the age of forty-six, enjoyed the 
esteem of all Europe, she possessed an ample 





fortune, and devoted herself to ig all with- 

in her reach happy and contented. On several 

occasions, such as her birth-day, the public 

exhibited testimonials of affection and rejoic- 

ing, but Josephine always endeavored to re- 

press them, lest they should give offence to 

Maria Louisa. Josephine founded a school for 

poor orphans, in which they were taught to 

read, write, keep accounts, and do fine and 

common needlework; “she had also numerous 

pensioners, to whom she gave considerable 

alms. She loved the fine arts, and encouraged 

those artists whose prosperity had been ob- 

scured*by the troubles of the revolution or oth- 

er misfortunes.” In 1814, the entrance of the 

foreign armies into Paris, was Josephine’s 

death blow; she not only had to deplore the 

fall of the great man to whom she had been 

united, but she also beheld her daughter de- 

prived of her diadem, and her son’s glorious 

sword became useless in his hand. Her situa- 

tion was most distressing at the entrance of 
the foreign troops, for in the calm of her cha- 

teau, she was ignorant of what she had to 

fear, or what to hope, and she was in a state 

of melancholy and despair, which her attend- 

ants vainly endeavored to tranquilize. On 

learning what had befallen the Emperor, Jo- 

sephine fell into a fainting fit, which lasted 

for hours. At length recovering, she said, “ I 

ought not to remain here, my presence is neces- 

sary to the Emperor. I shall fulfil the duty of 
Maria Louisa, since she has abandoned him, I 

will remain with him;” and she wrote a letter 
to Napoleon, assuring him of her deep sympa- 

thy, and offering to visit him if she could be of 
service to him. Josephine was treated with 

the greatest respect by the allied sovereigns, 

the’ Emperor Alexander testified the utmost 
friendship for her, and often dined with her- 

self and her children at Malmaison. Louis 

18th also received her son Eugene with mark- 

ed kindness, and allowed Queen Hortense to 

retain the honors of her rank. A short time 

after she came back to Malmaison, Josephine, 

whose health had not been good since the Em-. 
peror’s exile, felt quite ill upon her return from 

a grand dinner which Queen Hortense had 

given to the allied sovereigns ; and on the 19th 

of May, she had the sovereigns to dine with 

her at Malmaison, and in opposition to her phy- 

sician’s advice, she insisted upon doing the 

honors of the table; she was ohliged however, 

to resign her place to Hortense, ere the repast 

was over, as she became so unwell. Fromthat 

moment, her malady assumed a serious ap- 

pearance, and she rapidly grew worse, and ex- 

pired on the 29th of May, 1814. Her last 

words were, “ At least I dieregretted; I have 

always desired the welfare of France. Ihave 

done all in my power to contribute to it; and 

I can assure all who surround me in my last 

moments, that the first wife of Napoleon never 
caused the shedding of atear.” “The little 
church of Ruel, was covered with black cloth 

drapery on the occasion of Josephine’s funeral ; 
no ornament or inscription decorated the walls, 

but the tears of the proudest sovereigns of Eu- 

rope mingled with those of the poor of France, 
to pronounce the funeral oration of this excel- 
lent woman.” Eugene and Hortense after- 
wards placed the remains of their mother in a 
magnificent tomb of pure white marble. The 
Empress is represented in a kneeling attitude, 
attired in the imperial costume, and apparent- 
ly praying for France. The only words en- 
graved on this tomb are “Eugene and Hor- 
tense, to Josephine.” 


Maria Louisa, 2d wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Born 1791—Died 1847. 


Maria Louisa was the daughter of Francis 
1st, Emperor of Austria, and of Maria There- 
sa de Bourbon, Princess of Naples and Sicily. 
She was born at Vienna, in the year 1791. 
This princess was remarkably well educated, 
and very fond of study. She was well ac- 
quainted with the French, Latin and English 
languages; she also cultivated her taste for 
music and painting with great success. She 
was fine looking, and had a distinguished air, 
and although she was amiable to those with 
whom she was intimate, yet in society, her 
manners were cold and formal. In 1807, she 
lost her mother, and her father having contrac- 
ted athird marriage, Maria Louisa would have 
led asolitary and weary existence at the court 
of Vienna, if her taste for the arts, and her in- 
dustry in cultivating them, had not enabled 
her to make rich acquisitions, and provided 
her with an inexhaustible fund of amusement. 

When Napoleon conducted his victorious 
army into the heart of Germany, in the year 
1809, he found Maria Louisa at Vienna, con- 
fined to her bed by indisposition, so that she 
could not accompany her father when he left 
the city. She was now in the power of the 
French monarch, who treated her with the ut- 
most kindness and attention, and the “arch- 
duchess frankly expressed her gratitude to the 
magnanimous conqueror.” ‘I'he Emperor who 
had determined on his divorce, destined the 
young princess to become his second wife. 
He accordingly signed a treaty of peace with 
Austria, the condition of which was the hand 
of Maria Louisa. On his return to Paris, Na- 
poleon made known his intentions to the peo- 
ple, after his divorce from Josephine was pro- 
nounced. This projected alliance was never 
popular with the people, for they had always a 
repugnance to their sovereign’s being married 








to any of the princesses of Austria, which they 


manifested when Louis 16th was united to Ma- 
ria Antoinette. In 1810, Alexander Berthier, 
Prince of Neufchatel and Wagram, was sent 
to Vienna to conduct the princess to France ; 
and they received her hand in the name of Na- 
poleon, ina magnificent tent, which was erect- 
ed forthe purpose at Braunau, where her fa- 
ther gave her five hundred thousand francs in 
gold before her departure. The archduchess 
found all the ladies who were to compose her 
court assembled here: they were chosen from 
among the most illustrious and ancient of the 
nobility, and at their head was the Queen of 
Naples, and the Duchess of Montebello. All 
the Austrian ladies attached to her service, 
were adinitted to kiss her hand, and then take 
leave of her. “Every evening during her 
journey to France, Maria Louisa found a mag- 
nificent fete prepared for her entertainment, 
and a page awaiting her arrival with a letter 
and a present fromthe Emperor.” At Soissons, 
a camp was erected for her reception, ut which 
Napoleon waited to receive her, and as soon 
as he was informed of her approach, instead of 
conforming to the ceremonials which he him- 
self had regulated, he sprang into the carriage 
of his betrothed, and conducted her to the cha- 
teau of Compienge. 

Magnificent fetes were prepared in Paris for 
the reception of the young Empress, who, bril- 
liant with youth, beauty and happiness, enter- 
ed the capital in the triumphal car of her in- 
tended husband, accompanied by a superb ret- 
inue, in the midst of loud and long acclama- 
tions. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Cardinal Fesch, in the great gallery of the 
Louvre at Paris. In the midst of all this splen- 
dor and rejoicing, an unfortunate“catastrophe 
occurred, which reminded the people of the 
disasters which had happened at the time of 
the marriage of Louis 16th and Maria Antoi- 
nette. A fire broke out at the residence of 
Prince Schwartzenburg, the Austrian ambas- 
sador, when numerous victims were consumed, 
and the Princess Schwartzenburg, and the 
Empress and several other ladies, owed their 
lives to the coolness and courage of Napoleon. 

The youthful Empress accompanied her hus- 
band, in several journeys through France, and 
was universally welcomed. as the wife of Na- 
poleon, though everybody regretted the excel- 
lent Josephine, whose place she occupied. 
They hoped to find in Maria Louisa, “that un- 
alterable benignity, that constant compassion 
for misfortune, that protection for the arts, and 
that inexhaustible benevolence which solaced 
so many evils,” and which they had ever ex- 
perienced from her predecessor. But their 
hopes were not realized, Marie Louisa, “ was 
dignified, and unbending, perfect in court eti- 
quette, and mild but heartless.” They soon 
felt that they had lost her who had sympa- 
thized with all,“ that France had no longer a 
mother,” and by degress the enthusiasm which 
was displayed upon the arrival of Maria Loui- 
sa, abated, and many who had left Josephine, 
were glad to return to her, “ well knowing 
that she was too generous to refuse pardon, even 
for neglect.” 

Maria Louisa was an enemy tostate affairs, 
and the splendors of the throne did not dazzle 
her; she was destitute of ambition, and refus- 
ed when advised by her friends, to become ac- 
quainted or initiated into the affairs of state. 
This she probably afterwards repented, when 
left regent by her husband at a time when tal- 
ent and energy were required proportioned to 
the perils which menaced the State. In the 
year 1811, the wishes of Napoleon and his 
vast empire were accomplished by the birth 
of the hereditary prince and “ king of Rome.” 

In the year 1812, Napoleon resolved to make 
war with Russia, and assembled all his allies 
at’ Dresden, to which place his wife accompa- 
nied him, and met her father, who at that time 
was an ally of France. The splendor of the 
entertainments which took place upon the oc- 
casion, surpassed anything of the sort which 
‘had ever before occurred, and the Empress , 
whose court was composed of kings and queens, 
appeared attired in dresses which were literally 
covered with diamonds. But this grandeur 
was soon dissipated by the misfortunes which 
the rigorous climate of Russia caused the great 
army, the disasters of which shook the throne 
of the conqueror. Napoleon, however, orga- 
nized new forces, and in 1815, hastened to de- 
fend the frontiers of France. During his ab- 
sence, the regency was contided to Maria Loui- 
sa. “Though amiable among her friends, yet 
the Empress was far from affable in public, and 
disliked participating in political affairs, which 
the imperious nature of events necessarily im- 
posed upon her, and which as a wife, and meth- 
er, she should have exerted herself to attend to, 
with energy and determination. She should 
have endeavored to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
citizens, and to have rendered herself popular, 
and to have prevented the displeasure of the 
dignitaries of the Empire, by her affability. 
All this she neglected to do. Yet the French 
valiently defended every foot of their territo- 
ry, which was deluged with their blood. “In 
vain Napoleon exhausted all the resources of 
his talent and genius. Abandoned and betray- 
ed, his army, which had hitherto been victor! 
ous, was weakened by superior numbers.” 

The Emperor hastened to Paris; but in the 
mean time, Maria Louisa, who had nothing 
personally to fear, abandoned the capital and 
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. Napoleon retired to Fontainbleau, where he 
’ was forced to sign his abdication of the impe- 
; rial power, and on the 20th of April, 1814, took 
; Jeave of his kingdom and his soldiers, on his 
; departure for the island of Elbe. Instead of 
- accompanying her unfortunate husband in his 
- exile, which was a wife’s duty, and should 
1 have been her pleasure, Maria Louisa was sent 
3 by her father to Austria, and assigned the mag- 
r nificent and picturesque chateau of Schoebrunn, 
n for her residence. The treaty of Fontaine- 
e bleau, which maternal feelings ought to have 
of urged her to reject with indignation, secured 
lh to her the duchy of Parma, Placenza, and 
By Guastalla, upon condition that she would for- 
e mally renounce all right to the crown of France 
or for herself and her son forever.” ; 
y- In 1816, Maria Louisa had took possession of 
t, her estates at Parma, which the Queen of Et- 
or ruria, having laid claim to, the Holy Alliance 
8, only permitted her the temporary enjoyment of. 
*h «Jn these territories she cultivated her tal- 
mn ent for the arts and literature, protected the 
of Jearned, and executed some works of great 
n- utility.” ; : 
ze After Napoleon’s death, being deprived of 
a- communication with her family, she formed a 
aprivate marriage with her prime minister, the 
or [.Count de Neipperg, by whom she had two 
il- children. The Count de Neipperg governed 
er the Duchy of Parma 14 years with talent and 
in- judgment; he died in 1828 ; his marriage with 
et- the archduchess never having been declared, 
1a- that princess still retained the title of the 
ed widow of Napoleon. Maria Louisa certainly 
the deserves great censure for her unwomanly 
en- conduct in declining to share her husband’s 
yhe exile, by joining hin, She might have soften- 
the ed the rigors of his eaptivity, and have soothed 
of {his sorrows by her talents and accomplishments. 
‘oi- His life might have been lengthened by hav- 
-of ff ing a companion whom he felt assured loved 
)as- him, to share in bearing the burthen of his 
ed, griefs. But Maria Louisa thought only of her- 
the self, Maria Louisa died Dec. 17, 1847, aged 
reir 57 years. EsTELLE. 
on. oo _ 
ot Morality. 
Na- 88 
vod HOW TO GET A FARM. 
‘un- About eight years ago, a Dutchman, 
sion fF yhose sole English was a good natured 
= “Yes,” to every possible question, got 
sine employmentas a stable man. His wages, 
heir [six dollars and board, that was thirty-six 
was [dollars in six months, for not one cent did 
,eti- [hespend. He washed his own shirt and 
soon stockings, mended and patched his own 
mpa- breeches, and laid by his wages. The 
sich next six months, being now able to talk 
souie $8004 English, he obtained eight dollars, a 
hine, — month; and at the end of six more, had 
wing § $48; making in all, for one year, $84. 
even §The second year by varying his employ- 
: ment—sawing wood in the winter, working 
fairs, ior the corporation in the summer, and 
a making gardens in the spring—he laid by 
neac- fp? hundred dollars ; and the next year one 
state. [hundred and fifty-five dollars; making, in 
when three years, three hundred and ninety-nine 
ntal- §dollars. With this he bought eighty acres 
ned to of land. It was as wild as when the 
In - deer fled over it, and the Indian pursued 
Be him. How should he get a living while 
ne.” clearing it? Thus he did it :— 
make He hires a man to clear and fence ten 
sallies acres; he himself remains in town to earn 
ompa- §the money to pay for clearing. Behold 
it time Bhim already riseti a degree—he is an em- 
of the ployer. Intwo years’ time he has twenty 
he oc- 2 
which [tes well cleared, a log-house and stable, 
npress ; and money enough to buy.stock and tools. 
jweens, §He now rises another step in the world, 
iterally for he gets married, and with his ample, 
andeut Bbroad-faced, good-natured wife, he gives 
which up the town, and is now a regular farmer. 
of InGermany, he owned nothing, and never 
* ren could own “anything; his wages were 
itode- P"'minal, his diet chiefly vegetable, and 
his ab- his prospect was that he should be obliged 
ja Loui- ftolabor as a menial for life, barely earn- 
ds, yet Finga subsistence, and not leave enough 
er to bury him. In five years he has become 
by See the owner in fee simple of a good farm, 
jineth- Pith comfortable fixtures, a prospect of ru- 
tend to, tal wealth, an independent life, and, by 
should tte blessing of Heaven and his wife, of an 
mn ofthe fendless posterity. ‘Two words tell the 
popale ‘ory—industry and economy. ‘These 
asia words will make any man rich.-Indiana pa. 
French ee 
territo- f SOMEBODY’S FATHER. 
h, “In § Th : ‘ a 
rces of Ff € omnibus was slowly pursuing its 
betray- B*Y Upone of the long hills that lead to 
victori- F¢ outskirts of Cincinnati, when the atten- 
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‘on of its various inmates was directed to 
Aman lying by the road-side, with flushed 
ad swollen face, and trembling limbs, who 
ainly strove to raise himself from the 
etth, muttering broken and incoherent 
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into the dust, which had already plenti- 
fully begrimmed his face, hands and clothes. 
Some of the passengers gazed on him with 
a contemptuous smile of pity, some with 
an expression of loathing and disgust, 
while a few of the coarser sort on the top 
burst forth into expressions of vulgar deri- 
sion. 

“*Go it, old chap,” said one. ‘Try it 
again,’ shouted another, as he made a 
fruitless attempt to rise. ‘ Falls pretty 
limber, I guess,” said a third. 

A little boy about five years old was 
stretching his neck to watch the sight, 
and joined unhesitatingly in the laugh set 
up on the outside. 

‘* Hush, hush, my dear!”’ said a gentle- 
woman by his side ; ** don’t laugh, Henry. 
That man is some poor child’s father, I 
suppose.” 

The boy seemed to feel at once the force 
of this appeal, for he looked with astonish- 
ment and sorrow into his mother’s face, and 
several of the passengers appeared, by their 
thoughtful air, to have felt the force of the 
gentle appeal, and looked more as Chris- 
tians should look on the fallen creature 
they were leaving behind.—Mrs. Stowe. 








Benevolence. 








LITTLE ARTHUR THE CRIPPLE. 


Arthur was a cripple. He was never 
able to walk, and could only hobble about 
a little, and when he went out of the house 
it was in a child’s carriage. He was very 
fond of books, especially of the Juvenile 
Missionary Magazine. 

On the first Sabbath in each month, he 
eagerly watched his mother’s return from 
God’s house, and as soon as she came, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Now for the Magazine!” and 
great was his delight to read of the work 
of Godin heathen lands. He took partic- 
ular interest in any intelligence respecting 
the ‘* Ship ;” and when, a few weeks ago, 
notice was given in the school about re- 
pairing her, and his sister told him of it, 
he instantly desired means to get money 
to help to buy her sails, and ropes, and 
masts, for rigging, and copper to protect 
her hull from the water, and from other 
injuries to which she might be exposed, 
and also to lay in stores of provisions for 
those brave sailors, and missionaries as 
brave, who voyage in her, that they may 
have food to eat while they carry the bread 
of life to perishing souls. 

Little Arthur sent the first money that 
was received in our schools, for this good 
work; and a grateful gift it was to us!— 
an offering of love from a crippled child. 
It was two shillings. He was then un- 
well, and a few days afterwards he died 
very happily, talking about Christ and 
heaven, and the angels. He left all the 
money he had as a legacy to the ‘ Ship.’ 
It was just fourteen shillings; for he said 
he would rather give it to the Missionary 
Ship, than to anything else, and I dare say 
there are many little people who will read 
this that feel as he did. This deep love 
for missions was also seen in other things. 
Being a cripple, many kind friends who 
visited at his father’s house felt sorry for 
him, and sometimes gave him money. This 
he would never spend on himself, but put 
it into the missionary box. He knew what 
many children forget, that pence spent in 
apples and sweet-meats, can never be gath- 
ered up again, and but little good comes 
of them; while money given to missions 
is like seed-corn sown in the ground,which 
springs up and brings forth a harvest of 
good. 

He was very ingenious in making four- 
penny pieces into sixpence. Perhaps other 
little people would like to know the way, 
and thus he did :—He would say, * Father 
will you give me sixpence for this?” hold- 
ing out a fourpenny piece; and then hav- 
ing succeeded, he slipped it into the box, 
thanking his father for having made the 
little more. When very ill, he refused to 
pray for recovery, because, he said, ‘* God 
knows what is best.’ Yes! God does 
know what is best, and therefore He took 
little suffering Arthur to Himself in Heav- 
en, where he knows more of Christ than he 
could read from books, and more of the 
pleasure of doing good than he could know 
on earth, though he felt very happy in 
helping to send the Gospel to heathen 
lands, thereby causing many little dark 
faces to beam with gladness, and many 


little tongues, each in its own language, to 
sing for joy.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 














Religion. 





FATHER HOWE’S DREAM. 


Rev. Mr. Howe, lately of Hopkinton, 
is known to have been an original man. 
His waking thoughts were peculiarly his 
own, and his dreams may be expected to 
partake of the same qualitieS. This dream 
we place in our columns on account of its 
originality. We give it publicity also for 
the benefit of singing choirs, who are 
sometimes liable to fall out by the way. 

At one time during his ministry, the 
singers all took offence and left the choir. 
On the next Sabbath, he related the fol- 
lowing dream, which had the desired effect 
of restoring them to their places. He 
dreamed that a spirit from the other world 
appeared before him, and informed him 
that there was singing enough in heaven, 
but none in hell; and that one ofthe most 
essential distinctions between angels and 
devils consists in this, that the former de- 
light in singing, while the latter have no 
inclination to engage in this heavenly em- 
ployment. 

The angels (continued the spirit) were 
all created in holiness; but in process of 
time, a part of them became tired of em- 
pleying their faculties in singing the songs 
of heaven. When these were urged to 
use all their talents in the service of God, 
they said that they had no encouragement 
to sing, or in other words, no pay! They 
would not trust the Lord to reward them, 
but must be paid by their fellow-servants. 
The Almighty, therefore, prepared them a 
different place and name. 

I awoke, (said Mr. Howe,) and lay mu- 
sing on the subject for some time, and 
then fell asleep; my thoughts turned to 
my former dream; departed spirits ap- 
peared to me, and their conversation was 
audible. Atlength one of them stood forth 
to interpret the dream, and said it had re- 
spect to the people of Hopkinton. Your 
last year’s singers (observed the interpre- 
ter) are all dead. I saw them go to heav- 
en’s gate and knock for admission. Where- 
upon Gabriel opened the gate and said, 
**Whoare you? Canyousing?”’ ‘ No!” 
“Then vou cannot be admitted here.” 
“We did sing for a time,” replied they, 
‘but were discouraged.” ‘* He that put- 
teth his hand to the plough,” answered Ga- 
briel, “ and looketh back, is not fit for the 
kingdom of God; you cannot be admitted 
here.” ‘* We would have sung, if there had 
been suitable encouragement.” ‘* Those 
who will not sing on earth,” returned the 
angel, “shall not sing in heaven. You 
can’t be admitted here: Depart, depart!” 
Upon this, the gulf opened and swallowed 
themup. ThenI awoke, (said Mr. Howe) 
and ‘* behold it was a dream ; but the thing 
was certain, and the interpretation thereof, 
sure.” —Puritan Recorder. 


WHEN WILL IT BE MAY? 

When it is winter the trees are bare; 
they are no pretty buds, no gay blossoms, 
and no sweet fruit. But spring soon fol- 
lows winter, the green leaves appear, and 
the bud,and the blossom, and fruit soon 
come. Much more pleasant is it to see 
the trees clothed in beauty, than to see 
their naked branches laden with snow, or 
rocking in the wind; and every one longs 
in winter for the return of May. 

How sad it is to see, in the life of some 
people, a winter that seems as if it never 
would come to an end! We look for the 
buds and the blossoms of: goodness, but 
childhood, and youth, and middle age, come 
and go, and summer seems as if it would 
never come. When will it be May? 

Let us early learn to fear God, early 
learn to know the Bible, early learn to pray 
to God, early choose the way to heaven— 
and our barren winter will then soon be 
gone? then it will soon be May; and we 
shall be, not a bare stick, not a vile weed, 
in our father’s garden, but something 
green, and good and useful. Then we 
shall be a comfort to ourselves, a blessing 
to others, and a delight to God.—S.S.Ad. 


THE BIRD’S CUP-BOARD. 


The white snow lies deep on the ground, 
the ice-drop hangs from the tree, the wind 
is keen, the sky is dark, and all things 
seem sad and cheerless! 




















Hark! the little bird still sings in the 

wood! Heis not sad, for his song is clear 
and loud, and his heart seems full of joy, 
while he makes the meadow ring with his 
notes. 
I wonder where he can get anything to 
eat? He has no cupboard—no store of 
food to go to. The worm is safe under 
the earth, the barn is closed, the cottage 
door is shut, and the berries in the hedge 
are covered over withsnow. Yet he sings 
away, as though he knew he should never 
want a dinner, and lies down at,night and 
sleeps soundly, although he does not know 
where he shall look for his breakfast in the 
morning. 

Butstay! He has acupboard. God’s 
hand is his cupboard. Well may he be 
glad—well may he trust. God does not 
forget to provide even for the little bird. 
Can he forget to provide for us ? 

We will be happy, then, and cheerful 
too. If we are poor, and have little store 
of good things, we will look to our great 
Father to supply every need. We will not 
sigh and despair, but we will hope and 
trust. Everything which God has made 
may rely on his care and support; the 
meanest may trust in him: even the little 
bird shall not want, for God’s hand is the 
bird’s cupboard.—S. S. Adv. 





Natural Sistorp. 








A NIGHT WITH THE ALLIGATORS. 


Mr. Bernal, a missionary in British Gui- 
ana, was making a little voyage on one of 
the rivers of South America, in company 
with a few native Christians, to preach in 
the villages. 

“One evening,” he writes, “ we deter- 
mined to stop the night at Quissaro, where 
there are many alligators. The Indians 
had shot a deer for our supper, and having 
prepared the animal for cooking, they left 
the entrails upon the sandy bank. The 
scent immediately drew a number of alli- 
gators to the spot ; the moon shone bright- 
ly, and one might see, by the agitation on 
the surface of the water, how these terrific 
animals were amusing themselves at the 
bottom. After my people had gone to 
rest, and I lay under my tent in the canoe, 
I perceived a strong musky smell, appa- 
rently arising out of the water, which con- 
vinced me there were many alligators 
around me. Allat once one of them came 
close to the canoe, and began to breathe 
above the water, which in the silence of 
the night, had a very dreadful sound. I 
sprang from my couch, and drew my little 
curtain aside, to endeavor to get a sight 
of the animal, but he had again sunk into 
the tide. A few minutes after I felt the 
canoe move, as if something had come on 
board. Thinking it might be one of the 
alligators, I seized a cutlass that lay near 
me, that I might be ready, if my curtain 
moved, to strike a deadly blow for my 
life. It however, happily occurred to me, 
that it might be one of my own people, 
and I asked, ‘ Who is there?’ ‘John,’ was 
the answer. ‘What do you want?’ ‘I 
saw, said he, ‘ that there were many alli- 
gators around you, and am come to pro- 
tect you.’ How thankful I was that I had 
not used the cutlass! After I had recov- 
ered from my fright, I begged the Indian 
to return to his hammock, which was slung 
between two trees, and lay himself down 
to sleep; but he would not be persuaded 
todo so. With a spear between his legs, 
he sat upon the bank just before my tent, 
and kept watch the whole night. I fell 
into a sound sleep, and when I awoke in 
the morning, my faithful Indian was sit- 
ting in the same posture.” 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


TO ARTHUR, ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 

You at this time, Arthur, are enjoying 
your ‘“‘happy birth-day,” as you call it, 
and I wish to drop some few hints, which 
may help you to be a good boy for the year 
to come. I hope you will begin the year 
with being good in order that you may be 
happy; for none are happy unless they 
are good. You should try to be good, 


that you may be loved, for if none love 
you you will have no one to make you hap- 





You must try to make happy those 
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COMPANION. 





around you, and then you will be happy 
yourself. Remember that your kind father 
and mother are grieved when you disobey 
them, or do wrong to those around you. 
I remember when you was a helpless little 
infant; and who do you think provided 
for you then? It was your kind parents. 
Will you not then try to repay their 
kindness by being a good and obedient 
son? Always do whatever they wish you 
to, and that immediately. 

I once heard of a boy who, when he 
was about your age, did not mind his pa- 
rents; but whenever he was told to do 
anything, would pout and say, ‘* I won't ;” 
and would run and hide himself. Then 
his mother would feel sad that her boy 
was not good. He also took delight in 
tormenting his playmates; so that soon no 
one would play with him. Then he would 
rob the nests of pretty birds which sung to 
him every morning. Neither did he love 
God or obey him. He went on being 
naughty, until they took him and shut him 
up in a dark prison made of stones, where 
he had nothing to eat but bread and water, 
and nothing to sleep on but straw. You 
see by him what those boys come to, who 
do not obey their parents when young; 
and who delight in tormenting every crea- 
ture around them. 

Do you know, Arthur, who has formed 
you, and given you all that you have? It 
was God. And will you not, though young, 
learn to love and obey him? You remem- 
ber that pretty verse which your kind 
mother learned you? It runs as follows: 


Though I am young, a little one, 

If I can speak and goalone, 

Then I must learn to serve the Lord, 
And learn to read his holy word. 


Now, that you may practice the precepts 
taught in this verse, in order that you may 
grow up a good man, is the wish of one 
who loves you. G. M. P. K. 

Paris, Me., March 11, 1851. 
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CLARA’S HALF DOLLAR. 


Clara was nearly ten years old. Her 
mother, persuaded by her entreaties, agreed 
to let her have a birth-day party, and her 
grandmother gave her half a dollar to buy 
a new doll, which she might dress, and 
have ready for her little friends to play 
with. Clara thought of it a great deal, 
and took some time to consider what kind 
of doll she should get, but it so happened, 
that she quite changed her mind about 
bnying one atall. On Sunday, whilst in 
school, Mr. Hoffman came in, and spoke 
to the children about the wants of the 
poor Airicans. He said that there were 
great numbers who knew nothing of Jesus, 
or of the road to heaven, and that they 
would be brought up in all kinds of wick- 
edness, unless Christian teachers could be 
sent to convert them from their evil ways. 
He told them how needful it was to help 
the missionaries, by giving money to pay 
for their passage to Africa, and to buy 
Bibles and other books, to teach the young 
people there. He asked the Sunday 
scholars to do something for the eternal 
salvation of those heathen children, for 
even the youngest, by giving a little, might 
do a great deal for the mission. To make 
his meaning clear, he repeated the story of 
a missionary in Scotland, who needed a 
ship to go to Africa, and finding that the 
Society for Missions could not help him, 
went into the school to see what could be 
done. Atthe first school he addressed, 
he explained to the children how he wish- 
ed them to assist in promoting the glory 
of God, assuring them that the money they 
would give, was lent ‘ unto the Lord,’ and 
that small sums united, would soon amount 
to what he required for his ship. There 
was some hesitation among his young 
hearers, none daring to come first with an 
offering, uutil a poor girl, who had only 
three farthings, modestly advanced, and 
presented them to the missionary. Oth- 
ers, then, followed her example, each giv- 
ing a small sum, which was such an en- 
couragement to him, that he went to oth- 
er schools, and many grown persons be- 
coming interested in helping him, he made 
a great collection, which, when counted, 
was, I believe, exactly three thousand 
pounds and three farthings ; enough to get 
three ships, and which were the means of 
great good. 





Clara listened attentively to this story, 
and she thought she would like to have 
been that little girl who set such a good 
example with her three farthings, and then 
she remembered that she had a great deal 
more than three farthings,—a half dollar, 
that she could give, if her mother would 
allow it. Her consent was easily obtain- 
ed. Mrs. C. only feared that she would 
afterward be sorry she had not kept it to 
buy a doll; but Clara felt very sure she 
had much rather give it to help the poor 
Africans, and she knew that her grand- 
mother would be pleased at this way of 
spending her gift. Before church, in the 
afternoon, she took the money out of her 
drawer, and went with it to give it to Mr. 
Hoffman herself. He was very much 
pleased to receive it, but not so happy as 
she was to give it. Clara will always find 
that if she denies herself in this way, using 
her money for the good of others, rather 
than for her only pleasure, she is happier. 
Little Emily, too, and all who may read 
this story, it is to be hoped, will remem- 
ber how they can help the missionaries by 
giving their money—no matter how little 
itis—if they give it in the right way, by 
self denial, and for the glory of God. 

[ Ch. Witness. 








Parental. 





THE CHERUB’S WELCOME. 
BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Among the bright-robed host of heaven, 
two cherubs were filled with new rapture. 
Gladness that-mortal eye hath never seen, 
beamed from their brows, as with tuneful 
voices they exclaimed, 

“Joy! joy! He cometh! . Welcome, 
welcome, dear brother! Babe redeemad 
from earth!’ And they clasped in their 
radiant arms a new immortal. 

Then, to their golden harps, they chant- 
ed, ‘‘ Thou shalt weep no more, our broth- 
er, neither shall sickness smite thee. For 
here is no death,neither sorrow nor sighing.” 

At the Saviour’s feet they knelt togeth- 
er, with their warbled strain, ‘* Praise be 
unto thee! who did’st say, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’ 

** Thou didst take them to thy bosom on 
the earth ; and through thy love they en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. Endless 
praise and glory be Thine, O Lord! Most 
High !” 

They led the little one to amaranthine 
bowers, and wreathed around his temples 
the flowers that never fade. They gave 
him of the fruit of the tree of life, and of 
the water that gusheth clear as crystal, 
from before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. 

And they said, ‘ Beautiful one, who 
wert too young to lisp the dialect of earth, 
sweet to thee will be the pure language 
of heaven. Bringest thou to us no token 
from the world that was once our home?” 

Then answered the babe-cherub: ‘ Here 
is our mother’s last kiss, with a tear upon 
it, and the prayer with which our father 
gave me back to God.” 

And they said, “Their gifts are sweet 
tous. We remember her smile who lulled 
us on her breast; whose eye was open 
through the long night, when sickness 
smote us; and his voice who taught us 
the name of Jesus. 

‘“*Oft-times do we hover about them. 
We are near them, though they see us not. 
While they mourn, we drop into their 
hearts a balm-drop, and a thought of heav- 
en, and fly back hither, swifter than the 
wing of morning. 

‘** We keep watch at the shining gates 
for them, and for the white-haired parents 
whom they honor, and for our fair sister, 
that we may be the first to welcome them. 
Lo! when all are here, our joy shall be 
full.” ‘ 

Long they talked together, folding their 
rainbow wings. They talked long with 
their music-tones, yet the darknegs came 
not. For there is no night there. 

Then there burst forth a great song; 
choirs of angels saying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty. Just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints.” And the 
lyres of the chcrub-brothers joined the 
chorus, swelling the melody of heav- 
en.—Mother’s Mag. 





Rest.—The rest of heaven is not rest from 
labor, but from evil; it is not inactivity, but 
quietness of spirit ; not sloth, but peace. 





Editorial. 


TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO.VII. 
THE FIRST MARTYR AT VALLADOLID. 


Francisco San-Roman, a native of Burgos, 
having engaged in mercantile pursuits, went 
to the Low Countries, and fixed his residence 
at Arftwerp. In 1540, certain business tran- 
sactions led him to visit Bremen. His curios- 
ity was excited to know something about the 
Reformed religion, which had obtained a foot- 
ing in Bremen. He went to one of the church- 
es and heard a sermon which made a deep im- 
pression upon his mind. It led him to call 
upon the preacher, who was so well pleased 
with his frankness, honesty, and desire for 
knowledge, that he introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of some of his learned and pious 
friends. By this means, he was led to re- 
nounce the errors of popery, and to rejoice in 
the freedom bestowed by a pure gospel. 

He saw the truth so clearly, that he was led 
to believe that he could cause all other men 
to see it as clearly, and he earnestly desired to 
go home and make known the truth to his rel- 
atives and friends. His friends at Bremen 








. endeavored to moderate his zeal, and dissuade 


him from returning to Spain, where the inquisi- 
. tion had unbounded sway. 
In certain letters which he wrote to Ant- 


} werp, he alluded to the change which had tak- 


en place in his religious views, and Jarmented 
the blindness of his countrymen. The con- 
tents of these letters were communicated to 
certain friars at Antwerp, who, on his return to 
that city, caused him to be arrested, and thrown 
into prison. On searching his room, certain 
Lutheran books were found, and some satirical 
prints against the Church of Rome. These 
were to the friars convincing proofs that he was 
a heretic. 

After a rigorous confinement for eight months 
his friends procured his release. They assur- 
ed the authorities that his zeal was cooled, and 
that he should be carefully watched that he 
might not be instrumental in spreading heresy. 

He left Antwerp, and went to Louvain. 
There he found an old acquaintance, who had 
adopted the reformed faith, but held it con- 
cealed. He exhorted San-Roman to follow his 
example, and not to rush oh certain destruc- 
tion by proclaiming his views. San-Roman 
agreed to follow his advice, and did so fora 
short time. 

Not long after he went to Ratisbon, where 
the Emperor Charles V. was holding a diet. 
Charles had shown some favor to the Protes- 
tants, with the view of securing their assist- 
ance against the Turks. Emboldened by this, 
San-Roman sought an introduction to him, 
and begged him to use his power to check the 
inquisition and the priests, who sought by every 
species of violence and cruelty, to prevent the 
entrance ofthe only true and saving doctrine 
of Jesus Christ into Spain. Charles gave him 
a mildanswer. It emboldened him to renew 
his application. This so qnraged some of the 
Spanisti lords, who attended upon the Emperor, 
that they would have thrown him at once into 
the Danube, if their master had not ordered 
them to desist. He ordered him to be put in 
irons, and conveyed in the retinue of the Em- 
peror to Spain. He was delivered to the in- 
quisition at Valladolid. When brought be- 
fore the inquisitors, he frankly professed his 
belief in the cardinal doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, that salvation comes to no man by his 
works, but solely from the mercy of God, 
through the sacrifice of the Mediator; and he 
pronounced the mass, auricular confession, pur- 
gatory, the invocation of saints, and the wor- 
ship of images, to be blasphemy against the 
living God. He was of course condemned to 
death. 

When at the place of execution, he was 
told that if he would confess to a priest, and 
bow toa crucifix which was held up before 
him, he should be put to death before his 
body was committed to the flames, but he 
refused to purchase any mitigation of his pun- 
ishment by yielding in the slightest degree to 
their claims. He was fastened to the stake. 
When the flames first reached him, he made an 
involuntary motion of his head. The friars in 
attendance cried out, “he is penitent,” and or- 
dered him to be taken from the flames. On 
recovering his breath, he asked them, “ Did 





you envy my happiness?” He was thrust 








back into the flames, and his sufferings were 
soon atanend. This event took place in 1544, 
The zeal and courage which he exhibited, leg 
many to examine and embrace the doctrines 
for which he suffered. A Reformed church 
was soon formed in Valladolid, the members of 
which met regularly in private for instruction 


and worship. Jo A. 
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THE BiRTH DAY 

Of the Youth’s Companion is near at hand— 
the next Number will complete twenty-four 
years, since it first saw the light, and endeay- 
ored to throw light and love in the pathway of 
its readers. Young folks are pleased at hay. 
ing Birth Day Presents. The number of ov; 
readers has considerably increased within a 
year past, but we should be pleased to have 
many more. Would it not be a good plan 
for each of our friends to send us a new sub- 
scriber as a Birth Day Present? We think it 
would—and we think it could be easily done, 
now that the Postage will beso very low. 








Variety. 
OBSERVANCE CF THE SABBATH. 
Jenny Lind declined to leave here on tly 
Sabbath. This is equal to fifty sermons—its 


a practical fact. Arrangements had been mad 
for her concerts at Natchez and Memphis, bas. 


——| 





ed on her departure from here on Saturday, 
The boat, however, was delayed ; there was yet 
time to keep the appointments, and leave 
Sunday morning. ‘This she at once refused ty 
do, and declined to hold any conversation in 
regard to the pecuniary loss. 

Miss Lind is entitled to the thanks of ali 
religious persons for this strict observance 0 
the commandment, “ Remember the Sabbath. 
day to keep it holy.”—Cincinnati pa. 
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SIMILITUDES. 


To cut off the top of the dock does no good 
its roots must be eradicated. Sin is the dock 
root. 

The thistle has a beautiful blossom, but iti 
so armed with spikes that everybody abhon 
it. Beauty and bad temper. 

If the grasshopper eat the silk of the com 
there will be no harvest. Irreligious princi 
ples in childhood. 

If you go into a field of beggar ticks ina 
tumn, when yoh come home your clothes w 
reveal the fact. Vulgar companions. 

The blossoms of the barberry blast graini 
their vicinity. Bad temper. 

Thistle-seeds have wings. 

—— 


Reuicion is like the firmament: the mo 
one searches it, the more stars are seen; iti 
like the sea; the more one views it, the mo 
boundless it appears. 

_ A Crocx is said to be the most humble thi 
in existence, because it always holds its han 
before its face; and however good its work 
may be, it is always running itself down. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit hi 
temper; but he is more excellent who canst 
his temper to any circumstances. 

No man can know mankind without havi 
alternately lived ina palace and in a cottage 

_ Beware of little expenses—a small leak wil 
sink a great ship. ‘ 
ee 


A HAPPY TURN. 

“ For what do you wink at me, sir?” said 
beautiful young lady, angrily, to a stranger, 
a party an evening or twosince. “TI beg y 
pardon, madam,” replied the wit, “I winked 
men do looking at the sun—your splendor dij 
zled my eyes.” 
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Bad princip! 
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Pocirp: 


THE GOOD RESOLUTION. 
Spoken by a little girl at a S. S. Celebration 


Friends, I am young and very small, 
With voice notover clear; 

But if you will strict silence keep, 
My speech you'll clearly hear. 


When I’m grown up to womanhood, 

I know what I shall do; 

Good books I’ll give the Sunday schod 
And be a teacher too. 








In every effort that’s put forth 
To Christianize the land, 

I'll hold myself in readiness 
To lgnd a helping hand. 


God in his holy word has said, 
They who his love would know 
Must work the work of righteousness 
While in the world below. 


I trust the blessing may be mine 

To sow some fruitful seed ; 

That when I quit this transient state 

I may be blest indeed. [S. S. Advocw"® 
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